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A CHAT WITH NURSE. 

GOOD MANNERS. 


“ As you are not busy, nurse, we might have our finishing 
‘ chat ’ this evening. I think we agreed it should be on 
Manners. How strangely quiet the house feels when the 
elder children are out visiting ! The perfect quiet has its 
charm, but I do not altogether like it,” said Mrs. Earnest. 

“They got very excited before starting, didn’t they, ma’am ? 
I hope none of them will take cold this frosty night. I gave 
them many instructions to behave themselves properly and 
be sure to take bread and butter first,” replied Janet. 

“ 1 expect they will forget all your words, Janet, and, like 
children, will naturally do exactly as they are accustomed 
to do every day in their own home ; for what child, who is 
not specially shy or overawed, pauses to think what to do and 


saywnen tne excitement and joy of change takes hold of him ? 

“ I am sure they are taught to mind their manners s 
far as I can teach them. Since you told me to, I alway 
make Master Jack get my chair to the tea table, and do man' 
things that I would sooner be about myself.” 

“I know it is often less trouble to do, than to insist on th 
children doing, and it is perhaps the hardest part of your worl 

but t? mm 6 ’ Patlentl y waitin g’ and checking your energy 

habits' of 0 ' 1 n Cn are better trained early even into ac q uire< 
that Janet * en6SS ^ m faCt ’ into any g° od ha bit. For al 
continued^ ? may be Very polite ” Mrs - Earnes 

for one instinct! ^ ^ hardly be called well-mannered 
surface and we eels when the politeness is only on tin 
“ A polite mm' 1 ° UrSe Ves wond ering what lies below. 

Place you on the pmtecEed ' sid^th^™ 8 ‘° "P™ ‘ he d °° r 
seat to give it to vn» k f the P ave ment, rise from hi: 

actions are correct and 16 haS leanit that these littL 

as much a part of his life 1<mn ^ acquired the habits, they an 

P his life as eating his food is, and he is equally 
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conscious about both that to leave them 
to self. 


out will be detrimental 


Ti . U1 , r , auu guou manners. 

1 ‘ S , P ; !, ‘° a we H' m annered person unpolished, and 

a polished person ill-mannered ; because, though the former 
m.ght lack in refinement, he would consider your feeling, 
entirely, whilst the latter might say and do very prettily and 
yet give you a feeling of discomfort and mistrust. 

For instance, Janet, you may meet what is called a 
common working man who has good manners. He has never 
lived in a home of refinement where he could imitate polished 
people nor does he know that he is acting in a becoming and 
charming way. How is it that he is so well-mannered then ? 
Because manners are the outward expression of the inward 
thought, and if he were feeling evilly and selfishly he would so 
act and speak, never having been educated to hide his true 


feelings. Why does this man open the door for you, place 
a seat for you, remove something out of your wav ? Because 
he desires only your comfort, self is forgotten. Thus the 
best-mannered children are those who are anxious not to give 
trouble to those about them, who are thoughtful to spare their 
elders, who, forgetful of self and their own constant pleasure, 
think of and for mother, father, nurse, brothers, sisters and 
schoolfellows . 

“You know what veneer is, do you not, the polished surface 
which a cabinet maker lays over cheaper wood to improve 
the outward appearance of the furniture he is making ? \ ou 

could take a tool and easily chip it off, laying bare the inferior 
wood beneath, but take your tool and cut deeper and deeper 
into a piece of solid polished oak and you will find it genuine 
and beautifully marked to the very core. So, Janet, since 
we are to talk on nursery manners, the very beginning of our 
children’s behaviour, it is well to understand in a clear way 
what is the foundation of the whole matter, so that we can 


safely pilot them. 


ay pilot them. _ , ., 

I fear I am the wrong person to do that, Janet said. 

t i i i i., a nn nnp had time to do 

1 was hr nn pm t 




never taught manners.” , 

“You mean you were not taught any fixer an 


stated law's 
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on the subject which we call enqueue, or me laws of poIite 
societv as the books have It. Unfortunately polite society > 
■ s „ ot always well-mannered, but very vulgar, being f uI1 of 
observances without the essential. Now we want to give our 
children during nursery days the essential, for the polish could 
be learnt later; but it is a harder matter to alter the inward 
thought when once the mind is attuned. 

“You are well-mannered, Janet, or I should not have you 
here with the children. Are not your days spent in kindly 
thought for us all ? Your unselfishness does not spring from 
any thoughts of self, from the fact that you have your living 
to make, but because you cannot bear to see me troubled 
or the children wanting help. If we started forth to seek lor 
good manners we should have to enter the stately mansion 
the modest house and the peasant’s cottage indiscriminately " 
and from each we should sometimes return disappointed 
sometimes having found what we sought. Wh Pn in „„ 


X O ill 1 Hid IClj/ f 

and from each we should sometimes return disappointed, 
sometimes having found what we sought. When in doubt on 
this subject, say to yourself, ‘ Is that unselfish, is it kind 
should I like to be treated as Nora is just now treating Elsie J > 

worro/rt th n y ° U W0UM n0t ’ bC q "' te Sure at once that th e 

another ’"-niannered as «»sing discomfort or pain to 

of''.h?Sat:rVt^L g e Uid ;r° r 7, OU ’, “ 1,16 g0,d “ rUle 

as thyself.’ ” g ’ 10u s i°ve thy neighbour 

work hard all mv t Uf, Ul ’' V . al | at once ’ 1 never thought to 

ladies and gentlemen Tht ^ ‘° ld 1 C ° U ‘ d teach young 
Janet, her h — . . lr manners. I feel proud,” said 


Mes and g TeZ T ■ " ^ 

J-‘ ; her heart X m “" erS ' 

■since there was a. 

through mpunctuality^lTlL m the house this morning" 
here ,s „„ greater rudeness^ ‘ " light tdI y ° U * ha * 

rown °ut and unset k • an t lls » so ma ny people are 
^most caU it, it i s so ent -^ ^ household crime, as I might 
in our lives. i t is next y selfish to be anything but punctual 
oi usy p e opie anc j Ca lm P°ssible to ‘catch up,’ especially 

1S morn ing your master ^ amount to cruelty in some cases. 
Hants thrown with their < j r ° SS ’ ancl 1 Was P ut out > tlie 

and t) 8hted itself > a H beca, 1CgU ar Work > the day has hardly 
and therefore ^^^ 7 " ^ chose to be unkind, 

!d not blame you, Janet, when 
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I heard that you had had m „„„ • , 

uacl an uneasy night with NoraV 
toothache, but it was verv had nf / i a. 6 , ora s 

vety Daci ot Anne to let you sleep so lat^ 

to avenge what she considered her wrongs ’’ 

“ I am bound to scold her cr xrv, Q j.; 6 , 

comes home late,” said Janet. GS ’ ma dm ’ wken s h e 

“ Th ?y, e a "° ther / aalt common in children which comes 
under the heading of .11-manners, that is carelessness over 
other people s property especially i„ the shape of hooks. 
They take them out of their places to read or look at pictures 
by kind permission, and then forget to replace them and 
treat them carefully This is very vexing to the possessor, 
and since it causes both labour and expense where it should 
not, certainly comes under the heading of ill-manners. Children 
sometimes think that if books and toys are their own they 
can destroy them as they please, but they must be made to 
understand that they cost money and that money has to be 
earned by someone or other. Apart from this it is vexing 
to see even toys wantonly broken. 

“ Children must be taught to restrain themselves on 
occasions, for instance in church where their fidgetting is 
sure to cause discomfort to those around them, even though 
it cost them a great effort to sit still ; for it is this discipline 
in thought for others that we have agreed is the essence of 
good manners. 

“ How often are the children of refined parents pert to their 
elders and to the servants of the house ? Generally because 
they have been over much indulged and waited upon and made 
to feel very important by both, and have not thus learnt who 
is in authority over them, and where their respect is demanded. 

“ I think one of the most pronounced misdeeds of chatterful 
and high-spirited children is their trick of interrupting you 
with their tale of joy, woe or want, regardless that voui voice 
has not ceased. It is a fault hard to cure and is moie likely 
to disappear as their age and politeness increase. 

I must say a few T words about manners at table, Janet. 
Children know quite well that to mess, teach, and be roa cA 
at table is unpleasant for those seated with them, an , a 
being checked and praised alternately through a short 
°f training, should not often forget themselves, i ou * 
selfish foundation of consideration for otheis is wing 
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, J r. i« necessary in this particular however to begin the 
lald - rarh : After three years the children should 

‘X need' to »ear feeders as a punishment for making spots 
a nrevious occasion. Steady and continuous lessons for 
° few weeks on the proper holding of the spoon, that the food 
lav not drop before reaching the mouth, is important at the 
verv- beginning of the self-feeding age, for we must also re- 
member that habit is closely wrapped up with manners. I 
could of course give you a long list of fixed laws for the de- 
velopment of the children’s manners or, shall I say, for their 
polishing, but will refrain, since it is for us to see most to oui 
own behaviour, for they will not neglect to imitate us. We 
are to the children what the sun is to the earth. Every ray 
we send forth increases their growth towards bearing good 
fruit or bad. 

“You talk of having worked all your days, Janet; so do 
most people, though their training is different. Now our paths 
meet on holy ground, where the children’s feet tread, and we 
find our mission is the same. We must by our example and 
leading fulfil it faithfully. I he issues from the nursery are 
so great that seemingly trivial details of the daily life are not 
beneath our greatest care and consideration.” 


SOME FACTS ABOUT HAMPSTEAD: 

ITS BIRDS AND ITS BUILDINGS. 

A Lantern- slide Lecture to Children. 

By Mrs. Maxwell Y. Maxwell. 

Part III. 

( Continued from paec 285 .) 

This is how we must imagine the village of Hampstead 
in Coleridge’s time. Picturesque cottages, houses, and gardens 
lay scattered on the side of a steep hill, and were com- 
pletely divided from London by country pastures, or by 
gentlemen’s houses at long distances apart, with parks or 
large grounds surrounding them. 

There were for instance, at that time, only two houses on 
the south side of Hampstead Hill ; and visitors coming from 
London would walk past the peaceful Chalcot Farm House 
(which was the ancestor of Chalk Farm Station), up the 
lonely country road of Haverstock Hill, and past the en- 
trance to the Belsize manor with its many acres of park 
land. These extended as far as the grounds of Vane House, 
of which one wing remains to-day, and is attached to the 
Soldiers’ Daughters Home. It was here that Sir Harry Vane 
used to receive the poet Milton, and Oliver Cromwell with 
his son-in-law General Ireton, Pym, Hampden and Fan fax, 
with others of his political party. And it was also from 
this beautiful home that the “gentle Sii Hairy, as 0 °* ie 
Hutchinson’s wife called him, was carried awa\ > (1 
of Charles II., to lay his head on the block at the owei o 

London, 16(52. _ 0 n^n 

Vane House was afterwards occupied by Dr. 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral and Bishop of Durham, w i ^ 

to us through his theological work, famuar >^nai hp 

Analogy. He used to walk on the ‘ ’ q{ Lon don ; 

could look down upon St. Paul s an an d 

sorrowfully, no doubt, for he was a man of pure 



